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T is to be hoped that giving the full 
shilling to our soldiers will bring 
in the quantity and quality of 
recruits desired ; but we fear that 
it will make little or no difference. 
In none of my frequent conversa- 

tions with Tommy Atkins have I heard any grati- 

tude expressed for the new order; and, whether 
rightly or wrongly, he discounts the supposed 
increase of pay as follows: One-half of the 
additional threepence he deducts for abolished 
deferred pay, and the other half he thinks 

Government will save by some dodge too artful 

to be easily discovered. He enlisted, he says, for 

a shilling and deferred pay, and if tardy Justice 

has at last made good the first part of the bar- 

gain, why should she pay herself for doing so 
by putting aside the second part—that is, deferred 
pay? No! if we want to tap a higher grade of 
society and get recruits of the artisan class, we 
must give pay that would be considered ruinous 
—that is to say, about half-a-crown a day. Boys 
and hobledehoys may be had for less, but hardly, 
when trade is good, those who have passed the 
threshold of manhood and settled down in some 
steady civilian employment. And indeed, con- 
sidering the cost of crime and sickness in the 
army, it might perhaps be as cheap, in the end, to 
give even as much as two shillings and sixpence a 
day if by doing so we could close all the military 
prisons and half the hospitals, I say all the 
prisons ; for if men were paid like this, almost the 
only, and certainly the most dreaded, punishment 
would be, as it is in the case of the Royal Irish 

Constabulary, dismissal from the service. Half 

the hospital accommodation, too, would do; for 

half the diseases and accidents that are treated 
in these places are the direct or indirect result 
of vices from which men better brought up would 
be more exempt. Another and a cheaper way of 
getting recruits from a better class would be to 
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allow a soldier after he is dismissed recruits’ drill, 
or even after he has been in the army for a 
month, to live anywhere he likes and can afford, 
so long as he turns up for his duties—he might 
pay a substitute for coal-carrying fatigue—well 
fed and properly dressed. The one-year volunteer 
student - soldier in the German army has this 
privilege, and it seems to work well there. What 
respectable parents who have tried to bring their 
sons up well dread, and the sons themselves, is 
the barrack-room. Perhaps the bad reputation 
which this place of residence has acquired is not 
altogether deserved ; but if a young man knew that 
he could live in lodgings by himself or with one 
or more like-minded chums, and had not to face 
barrack-room customs, language, and glare of pub- 
licity, he would not be afraid, whatever were his 
antecedents, to indulge his tastes for soldiering. 
A regulation like this would, as it seems to me, be 
far better than a regiment of gentlemen privates, 
with its invidious distinction, and would give us 
thousands of recruits whom snobs of tradesmen 
would not warn off their premises for fear of 
missing the opportunity of entertaining a moneyed 
angel unawares, 

For some years back England has been doing 
all she can think of to improve the condition of 
her soldiers ; but she gets little or no credit for it, 
The fact is that the advantages of the army, in 
spite of the official statement, which may be 
read at any post-office, and the coloured posters on 
barrack gates, are not Known or are not realised. If 
only batches of young civilian men were personally 
conducted through some of our new barracks, or 
even through the old ones when occupied by regi- 
ments with enlightened commanding officers, what 
an advertisement it would be for the army! 
Those who think of enlisting are ready enough 
to find out the drawbacks of military life, but 
not so quick at discovering what a really good 
time soldiers have, When, lately, the writer was 
Fea, 18, 1899. 
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stationed at Plymouth none of the country lads 
would enlist at the Royal Artillery depét, which 
was a little more than two miles from the town, 
because they used to see the gunners pulling about 
the guns, and they thought that the work might 
be fatiguing. Recruits for the artillery are more 


_ easily got where the work to be done is not 


known. 

No one takes such a cynical view of recruits and 
of their motives for enlisting as soldiers themselves. 
A few of them the other day were enjoying that 
which is almost the greatest pleasure a soldier has— 
looking at an awkward squad of recruits ; I began 
talking to them, and said something about the 
reasons that influence men to enlist. ‘Believe me, 
sir,” said one of those addressed, ‘few men enlist 
except from hunger’—that is, want of employ- 
ment—‘or drunkenness” This was an extreme 
opinion in one direction on a subject that is fre- 
quently discussed in the newspapers—the quan- 
tity and quality of recruits. ‘Now then, gentle- 
men privates, take up your coal,’ I lately heard 
a soldier say to his companions in a coal-carrying 
fatigue-party. This was a little bit of gentle 
satire in reference to the men of superior character, 
education, and social position who are supposed to 
be now enlisting by those who take a somewhat 
too rose-coloured view of our recruits. The truth 
lies between these extremes. It is not true that 
all men who enlist do so as a last resource, nor 
is it true that there is a startling change for the 
better in the quality of our recruits. The matter 
is regulated by the labour market. Whien trade is 
bad we get good recruits, and when good, bad 
ones, The army is still recruited mainly from the 
class of manual labourer. Of shop-assistants and 
clerks the year before last there were only seventy- 
three per thousand. Eleven others were of pro- 
fessional standing—students mainly. But, indeed, 
all sorts and conditions of men enlist, and this 
is why I have always liked talking to recruits. 
Hodge tells you about the last crop of ‘mangle- 
wuzzel, Jim Clerk talks of his office in the City, 
John Barleycorn of his days behind the bar, Mr 
Barnet Smith of his university days, and Mr 
Snag of his apprenticeship to a solicitor. Very 
curious experiences, too, are given by those who 
have travelled with a circus or show of some 
kind. 

As to the reasons why men enlist, they are 
very mixed, and as many as the men. After a 
smart cavalry regiment or a battery of horse 
artillery passes through a town, young fellows 
think that they would like to look ‘so hand- 
some, brave, and grand,’ and enlist simply and 
solely for the sake of the ‘clothes.’ Others join 
the army in order to see the ‘foreign parts’ 
about which they have heard chums speaking, 
who had returned to their native villages upon 
furlough. Then, of course, there is often a 
she in this, as in all other matters. There has 
been a lovers’ quarrel, and the young fellow 


enlists to spite the young woman; or his father 
has put a stepmother over him, and he thinks that 
a barrack-room will be less disagreeable than his 
home. Some become soldiers because they cannot 
get work ; others because they do not like work, 
and think that a soldier has nothing to do but 
dress well and knock about with a cane. Others 
believe that the red coat, like charity, will hide a 
multitude of sins: they have not given satisfaction 
to their employers, or they have broken the laws 
of their country, and enter its service in order 
to hide themselves. Men enlist for the queerest 
reasons, Once a patient in a military hospital told 
me that he did so in-order to have a military 
funeral, an honour that the poor fellow soon 
obtained. He was in consumption when he joined, 
but by some trick or another managed to sham 
the doctor. Another man gave to me as his reason 
for enlisting that he wanted to learn to read. He 
had escaped so successfully the School Board in- 
spectors, and had been such a truant when a boy, 
that he grew up quite illiterate, Being ashamed 
of his ignorance, he thought he would learn 


something quietly in a military school. I would . 


not for a moment suggest that men never enlist 
because they are soldiers at heart and like the 
profession. Many do, and this is proved by the 
number who try to get into a regiment that is 
likely to go to one of the little wars which we 
have always on hand. Indeed, there are a great 
many young Englishmen who like nothing so 
well as the chance of getting themselves killed. 
Enlisting is very infectious, Recruits come in 
two or three ata time. If one youth in a village 
is seized with military ambition, some of those 
who work or idle with him, or who have been 
at school with him, will also wish to become 
Alexanders or Napoleons. I once had an inter- 
view with a man in a military prison who was 
there for fraudulent enlistment. He had deserted 
and become a soldier again; and yet the moment 
I saw him I noticed that his right or shooting 
eye was blind. Asking him about it, he said that 
the eye had always been blind. How did the man 
get through the medical examination each time he 
enlisted? This, however, was several years ago, 
and the doctor is more difficult to pass now. During 
the last six years twenty per cent. have failed to 
do so. Would-be soldiers, of course, try to make 
light of their defects; and one, an Irishman, 
when asked if he had ever had an accident, replied, 
‘Yes; I once took a cold” The chest-measurement 
is the most frequent cause of rejection; but if a 
youth wants an inch or an inch and a half of 
girth, he can sometimes ‘pull it up’ by going 
through a militia training. So it is that the 
militia is a door to the army for private soldiers 
who are physically deficient, as it is for officers 
who, if not intellectually deficient, are not replete 
with book-lore. A candidate for the army is 
forcibly reminded of Herbert Spencer’s teaching, 
that the foundation of all success in life is to be 
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a good animal. Divested of all his clothes, he is 
weighed, measured, tested in eyes and ears, and 
put through as many motions as a valuable horse 
when being bought. His first step to glory is 
not the goose-step on the parade-ground, as is 
generally supposed, but the one he takes when, in 
obedience to the doctor, he hops on one leg across 
the medical-inspection room. It is a pity that 
his teeth do not indicate his age, as they would 
in the case of a horse, for this would save him 
telling as many lies as some women do on this 
subject. But though the teeth do not show whether 
a growing lad is eighteen or less, or a young man 
over or under twenty-five, the medical officer, 
especially if he have carefully studied the new 
science of anthropometry, can generally detect a 
falsehood. Horne Tooke said that he had been 
christened and vaccinated, but neither of them 
took. If those who desire to join the army had 
to produce certificates of moral character, as is 
often suggested, we might have some indication 
as to whether their christening took. Whether 
their vaccination of civilian life took or not, or 
whatever may be their views on the subject, all 
recruits are immediately vaccinated. The number 
of men who come up to enlist varies much with 
the season. Fewest come in the summer, when 
work is plenty and it is not too cold to sleep out 
at night. Men who are very hard up may join 
at Christmas in order to share the good cheer 
and festivities which they hear of as provided in 
barracks ; but those who have a table to put their 
legs under on Christmas Day postpone their fresh 
start in life until the new year. 

One of the last reports of the Inspector-General 
of Recruiting refers favourably to the results of 
‘the new system of gymnastic training, which was 
specially drawn up with a view to the gradual 
development of the young soldier.’ Would that 
some system couid be provided which would save 
the young soldier from the demoralising influences 
of garrison towns and of older soldiers who under- 
take to show him life! Might not two or three 
depdts be established, in the country if possible, 
to one of which every man who enlists should be 
sent to do his recruits’ drill? If recruits were 


in this way all kept together moral supervision 
could be exercised, and special rules made which 
would be unpractical in reference to older soldiers. 
The officers and drill-sergeants at these depdts 
would acquire a special aptitude for managing 
young soldiers, and would prevent fraudulent en- 
listment by being able to recognise old hands. 

One drawback there would be in having recruits 
by themselves at a depét—there would be no older 
soldiers from whom they could learn how to clean 
their accoutrements, and other parts of a soldier’s 
work, Still, this would be more than compensated 
for by an absence of instruction in vice and of 
petty persecutions which recruits not seldom get 
when they join a few at a time. It may be 
admitted, however, that the practical jokes of the 
barrack-room never did much to make military 
life unpopular, and that they are not now carried 
nearly so far as once they were. If Tommy Raw 
is sent by his room-mates to the carpenter’s shop 
to get measured for a sentry-box, or persuaded to 
take his mess-tin on parade on muster days to 
get his allowance of mustard, this sort of thing 
happens at public schools and does not do much 
harm. Nor does it break rookey’s (the recruit’s) 
bones, nor inflict any permanent injury, if his 
bed is ‘made’ for him so that when he steps in 
he finds his feet stopped half-way, or ‘set’ so 
that it comes down during the night. In connec- 
tion with the recruits’ depdts suggested, there 
should, we think, be established schools for boys 
engaged, like boys for the navy, to become soldiers. 
They might get boys’ pay, which would be better 
than giving to the mere boys in our regiments 
who are supposed to be men the wages of men. 

We are glad to see from a late return that 
the popular impression that there is a great diffi- 
culty in getting recruits, and that, owing to a 
decline in the national physique, the standard 
had to be lowered, is without foundation. The 
cavalry standard was, it is true, reduced an inch ; 
but this had nothing to do with an ‘effete 
civilisation.’ The fact was that the recruits were 
found to develop and increase in weight too 
rapidly for the comfort of the horses that had to 
carry them. 
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CHAPTER XII 


1 phe begin with, I must tell you that 
*5/ my name is not Petrovitch at all: 
it is Polowski; Petrovitch was 
my mother’s maiden name. Why 
I adopted it, instead of bearing 
my father’s, you will understand 
directly. I was born in Warsaw, where my 
parents at the time had a temporary home. 
Though she died when I was only seven years 
old, 1 can distinctly remember my mother as 


a tall, beautiful Hungarian woman, who used to 
sing me the sweetest songs I have ever heard 
in my life every evening when I went to bed. 
Oh, how well I can recall those songs!’ Her eyes 
filled with tears at the recollection. ‘Then there 
came a time when she did not put me to bed, and 
when I was not allowed to see her. Night after 
night I cried for her, I remember, until one 
evening an old woman, in whose charge | had 
often been left when my father and mother were 


| 
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absent from the city, told me that I should never 
see her again, for she was dead. I did not know 
the meaning of death then; but I have learnt 
since that there are things which are worse, in- 
finitely worse, than merely ceasing to live. My 
recollections of that period are not very distinct ; 
but I can recall the fact that my poor mother 
lay in a room at the back of the house, and that 
old Maritza wept for her continually. There was 
much mystery also; and once an old gray-haired 
man said to some one in my presence, “Do you 
think he will be fool enough to come when they are 
watching for him at every turn?” To which the 
other replied, “J am sure he will come, for he loved 
her.” Then came the funeral, a dark and dreary 
day, which, when I look back upon it all now, 
seems like the beginning of a new life to me. I 
was only a little child, and when they brought 
me home from the cemetery I fell asleep almost 
before my head touched the pillow. In the 
middle of the night I was awakened by a loud 
ery, a trampling on the stairs, and a moment later 
the noise of men fighting in the corridor outside 
my room. Terrified almost out of my senses, I 
crouched in my little bed and listened. Then an 
order was given by some one, followed by the 
sound of more trampling on the stairs, and after 
that all was silence. Though, of course, I did not 
know it then, my father had been arrested by the 
police as a dangerous Nihilist, and a month later was 
on his way to Siberia. It was not until I was old 
enough to understand that I heard that he had been 
concerned in an attempt upon the life of the Czar. 
From what was told me then, and from what I have 
since learnt, there seems to have been little or no 
doubt but that he was connected with a dangerous 
band of Nihilists, and that he was not only mixed 
up in the affair for which he was condemned to 
penal servitude for life, but that he was one 
of the originators of the plot itself. And yet 
the only recollection I have of him is of a kind 
and loving father who, when he was at home, 
used to tell me fairy stories, and who declared his 
wife to be the sweetest woman in the world.’ 

‘Poor little girl,’ said Browne, pressing the hand 
he held, ‘you had indeed an unhappy childhood ; 
but you have not yet told me how you came to 
be placed under the guardianship of Madame 
Bernstein.’ 

‘She was an old friend of my father’s,’ Katherine 
replied ; ‘and when my mother died, and he was 
sent to Siberia, she adopted me. I owe her a 
debt of gratitude that I can never repay ; for, 
though she is perhaps a little peculiar in some 
things, she has been a very good and kind friend 
to me.’ 

‘And have you always been—well, shall we say 
—dependent on her?’ asked Browne, with a little 
diffidence, for it was a delicate matter for a young 
man to touch upon with a proud and high-spirited 
girl. 

‘Oh no, Katherine replied. ‘You see, soon 


after my mother’s death it was discovered by some 
one—I cannot remember who—that one of her 
brothers was dead, and that by his will I, as 
his sole heiress, inherited his money. From your 
point of view it would be nothing, but to me it 
meant a great deal. It was carefully invested, 
and it brings me in, in English money, just three 
hundred pounds a year. Of course we cannot 
do much with such a sum; but, as we have no 
expensive tastes, Madame Bernstein and I find 
that with it, and the sum I make by my painting, 
we are just able to make both ends meet.’ 

On hearing this Browne pricked up his ears. 
This was putting a new complexion on the 
affair. 

‘Do you mean to say that Madame Bernstein 
has no income of her own, and that all these years 
she has been living upon you?’ 

‘Yes, And why not? You cannot realise what 
a wonderful manager she is. I should not be 
able to do half as much with it if I had the sole 
control of my money.’ 

‘This is a matter which will have to be attended 
to in the near future,’ said Browne to himself. 
Then, aloud, he added, ‘ Never mind, little woman ; 
when you are my wife madame shall retire in 
luxury. She shall not. find us ungrateful, believe 
me. But continue your story. Or, I fancy, you 
had better let me finish it for you. You have 
told me that you have lived with Madame 
Bernstein, or rather, to be correct, that she has 
lived with you, for many years. You have 
travelled from place to place about Europe ; 
for some reason or another you have had no 
fixed home; then you began to paint, and during 
the whole time you have denied yourself all 
sorts of things in order that madame should live 
in the lap of luxury. Oh, don’t dispute it, for 
I know what has happened as well as if I had 
been there to see. In the course of your pere- 
grinations you went to Norway. There we met. 
Six months later you came to London, during 
which time I had been wondering whether I 
should ever see you again. Fate arranged that 
we should meet. I found you even more ador- 
able than before, followed you to Paris, proposed 
and was accepted, and, like all pretty stories, 
ours must, and shall, end with the music of 
wedding bells.’ 

‘Impossible,’ she answered, ‘From what I have 
already shown you, you must see that it could 
not be. Had my life been differently situated I 
should have been proud—you do not know how 
proud —to be your wife; but, as it is, it 
is quite out of the question. Some day you 
will see that yourself, and will thank me for 
having prevented you from spoiling your life by 
a foolish marriage.’ 

Browne saw that she was in deadly earnest. 
He was about to argue the question with her, 
but the look upon her face stopped him, For 
the moment he was frightened in spite of him- 
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self, and could only stammer out, ‘I shall never 
see it,’ 

‘You must see it,’ she answered. ‘There is a 
task I have set for myself, which I must finish, 
come what may.’ 

‘Then, whatever it may be, I will share it with 
you, said Browne. ‘You must doubt my love, 
Katherine, if you refuse to let me help you.’ 

‘IT do not doubt your love, she answered, ‘but 
it is quite out of the question that I could avail 
myself of your assistance in this matter.’ 

‘I will not believe it, he continued. ‘You are 
only saying it because you do not wish to incul- 
pate me. But I will be inculpated, come what 
may. Tell me what it is you have to do, and I 
will help you to carry it through to the best of my 
ability ; helping you where help is needed, and 
counselling you where you stand in need of advice. 
In other words, I place myself and all I have 
in the world at your disposal, darling, to do with 
as you will.’ 

‘You are too noble,’ she answered ; ‘too good 
and true. What other man would do as much ?’ 

‘Any man,’ he answered, ‘who loves a woman 
as I love you.’ 

‘There can be but few who love so well,’ she 
replied softly, for her heart was touched more than 
she could say ; ‘and yet, good as you are, I cannot 


“accept your help. You do not know what I am 


about to attempt.’ 

‘I do not care what it is, he answered; ‘it 
makes no sort of difference to my promise.’ 

‘But it would afterwards, she said. ‘Why, do 
you not remember that I am the daughter of a 
convict; that my father was sent to Siberia to 
live in chains to the end of his days? He re- 
mained there for many years. Afterwards he was 


despatched to the island of Saghalien, where he 


now is. News has reached us within the last few 
days that he is ill, and that unless he leaves the 
island he will not live another year.’ 

‘How did you hear that?’ Browne inquired. 

‘Through Madame Bernstein,’ Katherine replied. 
‘Ever since my father was first arrested she has 
managed somehow or other to obtain news of him.’ 

‘And what is it you intend to do?’ 

‘To help him to escape, the girl replied. 

‘But it would be impossible, said Browne, horri- 
fied at her declaration. ‘You must not dream of 
such a thing.’ 

‘But I do more than dream of it, she replied. 
‘Remember, he is my father, my own flesh and 
blood, who is ill and suffering. You say you love 
me 

‘I think you know by this time that I do,’ said 
Browne. 

‘Then what would you do if I were seized and 
carried away to a terrible island, where my life 
would be one long torture? Would you not do 
your best to rescue me?’ 

‘Of course I would, said Browne indignantly. 
‘You need not ask that.’ 


‘Very well, then, you can see now how I feel. 
I do not say that he was right in his beliefs or in 
what he did ; on the contrary, I think that he was 
distinctly wrong. The fact, however, remains that 
he is my father ; and, however great his faults may 
have been, he has at least been punished for them. 
Can you picture what his existence must have 
been these many years? But of course you cannot. 
You do not know anything of Russian prisons. 
They have been described to me, however, by one 
who has seen them, and the account has filled 
me with such terror as I have never known in 
my life before.’ 

‘But it would be sheer madness for you to 
attempt to rescue him,’ said Browne. ‘You could 
not possibly succeed, Your attempt would be 
foredoomed to failure.’ 

‘It is very probable, she answered ; ‘but would 
you have me for that reason draw back? It is 
my duty to make the attempt, even if I fail. 
You would have done the same for your own 
father, I know, had he been in the same position. 
Why should I not therefore do it for mine ?’ 

‘Because—why, because it is too preposterous,’ 
said Browne, at loss for a better reason. ‘I never 
heard of such a thing. You have not the least 
idea of the magnitude of the danger of what you 
are attempting.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ she said. ‘But if all those who 
make an attempt could foresee the result, I fancy 
a very small percentage would continue to strive. 
No; if you love me you will not try to make a 
coward of me just at the time when I am trying 
to do what I consider right.’ 

Browne took counsel with himself. The position 
was the most extraordinary he had ever faced. In 
his life he had met with many peculiar people, 
but never had he been brought in contact with a 
young girl who was willing to give up love, wealth, 
comfort, every prospect of happiness, even life 
itself, in order to attempt what was neither more 
nor less than a hopeless and impossible under- 
taking. And yet, short as his acquaintance with 
Katherine had been, he felt that he knew her 
well enough to be convinced that she would not 
abandon her purpose without a struggle. ‘ Loyalty 
before all’ was his motto where she was concerned. 
He loved her, and if it was her desire to assist a 
by no means respectable father to escape from the 
prison in which he was very rightly confined, he 
must help her to the best of his abilities without 
considering the cost to himself. It would be a 
terrible business ; but, at any rate, he would then 
be able to assure himself that she did not come 
to any harm. 

‘And you are determined to carry out this 
foolish scheme?’ he asked. ‘Is there nothing 
I can say or do that will be at all likely to 
dissuade you from your purpose ?’ 

‘Nothing at all,’ she answered slowly, looking 
him steadily in the face. ‘My mind is quite 
made up.’ 
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‘Very good, then,’ he continued ; ‘in that case I 
will not oppose you further. Tell me how you 
propose to set about it.’ 

She shook her head. ‘I do not know yet,’ she 
answered. ‘But you may be sure I will do it 
somehow. There must be a way, if I can only 
find it. At any rate, I am not afraid to look 
for it.’ 

Browne glanced at the pale yet determined 
face before him, and noted the strength of the 
mouth and chin. There was sufficient strength 
of mind there to carry the matter through, pro- 
vided the needful opportunities were supplied. 
But would they be forthcoming? One thing was 
quite certain, she could not possibly manage with 
the limited means at her disposal. There at least 
she would be compelled to apply to him. 

‘Katherine, he said at last, ‘I have told you 
repeatedly that I love you, and now I am going 
to try to prove it to you. You say you are 
desirous of rescuing your father. Very good ; then 
Iam going to help you to do so, It will at least 
demonstrate the sincerity of my love for you, and 
will show you that all the assertions I have made 
are not merely so much idle chatter, but what 
I really feel.’ 

‘You would help me?’ she gasped, staggered 
for the moment at tle magnitude of his pro- 
posal. ‘Surely you do not know what you are 
saying ?’ 

‘I mean what I say,’ he answered, ‘If you 
are bent on rescuing your father I will help you. 
But I only offer my services on one condition.’ 

‘And what is that?’ 

‘That as soon as this business is finished you 
become my wife.’ 

‘But I cannot let you do it, she answered. 
‘Why should I draw you into it?’ 

*I do it because I love you, and because you 
love me,’ he answered. ‘Surely that is sufficient 
reason,’ 

*But’—— 

‘We'll have no more buts, if you please,’ said 
Browne. ‘If it is a bargain, say so. ‘This 
is going to be a genuine business contract, of 
which the terms are that I am to do my best 
to assist your father to escape, and in return 
you are to be my wife as soon as the work is 
completed.’ 

She looked at him almost tearfully. Though 
she felt it was her duty as a daughter to help 
her father, she nevertheless could not reconcile it 
to her conscience to draw the man she loved into 
danger. By this time they had risen from the 
seat, and were standing facing each other. 

*Is it to be a bargain, Katherine?’ 

She did not answer, but, drawing his face down 
to hers, she kissed him on the lips. 


‘I understand,’ he said; ‘then we’ll count it 
settled. I’ll commence work to-day, and let you 
know what arrangements I am able to make. 
You trust me, Katherine, do you not?’ 

‘With my whole heart and soul,’ she answered. 
‘Who has ever been so good to me as you have 
been 2?” 

‘That has nothing at all to do with it,’ he said. 
‘Now I’ll take you down to the street, put you 
in a cab, and send you home to madame to tell, 
or not to tell, her, as you think best, the arrange- 
ment we have come to.’ 

‘She will thank you as I have done,’ said 
Katherine. 

‘I hope not,’ said Browne, and, as he said it, 
he laughed. 

She saw his playful meaning, and followed his 
example, Then Browne conducted her to the 
street, and, having placed her in a cab, sent 
her home, promising to call later on in the 
day to report progress. When she was safely on 
her way he glanced at his watch, and, finding it 
was not yet twelve o'clock, turned into the 
Amphitryon Club. He found Maas in the hall 
putting on his fur coat preparatory to leaving. 

‘My dear Browne,’ he said, ‘where on earth 
have you hidden yourself since your arrival in 
Paris? We have seen nothing of you here.’ 

‘I have been too busy,’ Browne replied, with an 
air of great responsibility. ‘If you only knew all 
that I have gone through this morning you would 
be very much surprised,’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Maas, ‘I believe I should 
be nothing of the kind. Vellencourt was married 
yesterday, and since I heard that news I am past 
being surprised at anything. I leave for London 
to-night. When do you return ?’ 

‘I scarcely know,’ Browne replied. ‘It may be 
to-day, and it may not be for a week. I am 
sick of Europe, and am half-thinking of arrang- 
ing a yachting trip to the Farther East’ 

‘The deuce you are!’ said Maas. ‘What on 
earth has put that notion into your head?’ 

‘What puts notions into anybody’s head?’ 
Browne inquired, ‘I have often wanted to have 
a look at the Japanese Sea and the islands to the 
north of it. How do you know that I don’t aspire 
to the honour of reading a paper on the subject 
before the Geographical Society—eh ?’ 

‘Geographical fiddlesticks!’ replied the other ; 
and, when he had shaken Browne by the hand, 
he bade him ‘good-bye,’ and went down the 
steps, saying to himself as he did so, ‘Madame 
Bernstein, her adopted daughter, and the islands 
to the north of Japan, It seems to me, my dear 
Browne, that when you start upon this wonder- 
ful cruise your old friend Maas will have to 
accompany you,’ 
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SOME MINOR RURAL INDUSTRIES. 


I.—POULTRY-REARING FOR PROFIT. 


T has again and again been stated in 
the public press that we import 
from various countries eggs and 
poultry which could be produced 
at home with vast benefit to 
ourselves. Few realise to what 

dimensions the foreign trade in eggs alone has 
expanded ; but, without going into details, we 
may state that during 1897 Great Britain 
received from various countries eggs valued at the 
enormous sum of four millions three hundred 
and fifty seven thousand pounds sterling. And 
let it be observed that the quality of these goods 
is not above suspicion, From the near ports of 
France the eggs can be received in a comparatively 
fresh state; but from more distant countries they 
must be several weeks old, and thus the common 
term ‘shop-egg’ is in our great towns meant to 
indicate something very different to one that is 
new-laid. It may be truthfully said that there 
are thousands of town dwellers who have never 
had the opportunity of tasting a really fresh egg ; 
for, even if they can afford to pay the best price 
and obtain one labelled ‘ new-laid, the presumption 
is that a certain tell-tale air space at its top will 
hint that it was taken from the nest—possibly 
in Denmark or Russia—some weeks previously. 

It is much the same with the imported fowls, 
The best foreign birds are no doubt as good as our 
own, but they find a ready market in the country 
of their origin. We get the inferior ones ; and one 
has only to cast his eye along the counters of 
our big poultry markets to see what miserable bony 
objects pass for fowls, and how badly they com- 
pare with the plump birds from our own farms. 

We see, therefore, that a strange state of things 
exists, There is an abundant demand in Britain 
for certain products that can be furnished of first- 
rate quality on British soil; but, owing to some 
defect in knowledge or organisation, we prefer to 
purchase from foreigners an inferior article. 

This important matter has been dwelt upon at 
some length in the report on trade and agri- 
culture of Cherbourg and district for 1897, 
prepared by our energetic consul there, Mr 
Gurney ; and, as it is a subject of much interest 
to many, we propose in this article to give a 
résumé of his practical remarks. 

Let it be understood that Consul Gurney deals 
not with the poultry-fancier, or with the amateur 
who keeps a few fowls for amusement and is glad 
enough if he can provide his household with the 
necessary eggs for breakfast. His subject is 
poultry-rearing as an industry that can be made 
to pay, and be made a distinct source of profit to 
an agricultural community. 

It is a common thing to hear a man say that 


poultry-rearing on a large scale can never be 
profitable in this country because the climate is 
too variable. ‘This, says Mr Gurney, ‘is quite a 
fallacy. Chickens should not be pampered to the 
extent of making them feel a change of tempera- 
ture. If rationally treated they will be sufficiently 
hardy to stand any degree of heat or cold.” We 
are glad to note that this point is thus insisted 
upon, for many persons have an idea that all 
living creatures, chickens included, should be 
coddled and treated generally like hot-house 
plants. Fowls do not succumb to climatic 
changes, but to improper feeding, dirt, damp, and 
overcrowding. Exactly the same causes which 
increase the death-rate of the human population 
in our large towns will affect a family of fowls 
in a back-yard. In a word, they must lead a 
healthy existence. ‘Rear them in the open air, 
says our authority, ‘with dry shelter, wholesome 
food, without overcrowding and boxing-up at night, 
and the chickens will grow up as hardy as any 
wild-fowl. The branches of a tree in a wire- 
enclosed run would be a paradise to fowls com- 
pared to an expensive, overheated, draughty house.’ 
With regard to food, there is much to be said. 
Fowls that have the run of plenty of land will 
to a great extent be their own caterers, picking 
up many insects, grubs, &e., and thus doing a vast 
amount of good in a small way. But for all this 
they require regular feeding, and the general fault 
is to give them too much, Food left untouched 
about the poultry-yard is a sure sign of improper 
treatment: the birds should have no more than 
they will greedily pick up at each meal. Here is 
the menu as recommended by Consul Gurney: 
‘ Breakfast—vegetable-tops, peelings, and scraps, all 
put to simmer together on the kitchen fire over- 
night, chopped up in the morning, and mixed, 
almost dry, with bran; dinner (midday)—green 
food, cabbage-leaves, or anything available, hung 
up in a string bag, or between two pieces of wire 
netting, if the fowls have no grass-land to run 
over; supper (before nightfall)—a good handful 
of corn to each fowl, or buckwheat, or Indian 
corn in winter; lastly, an abundant supply of 
fresh water, For fattening fowls for table use a 
soft diet is the thing. Barley meal, maize meal, 
and bran mixed with skimmed milk is recommended, 
with an occasional feed of boiled rice tailings.’ 
Young chickens must, of course, be more tenderly 
cared for, and the practice in France seems to be 
very different to that commonly followed in our 
own country; but it answers so well that Mr 
Gurney ventures to recommend it to all rearers 
of poultry. The young chicks are compelled to 
abstain from both food and drink for twelve hours 
after leaving the shell, ‘Then millet and chopped 
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salad strewn on the sand, in the coop or run, 
where the hot-water rearer replaces the mother’s 
wing. Every poultry-man should make his own 
rearers with a two-shilling zinc tank, a piece of 
flannel, an old case, and some sawdust.’ Water 
at will during the day, but not until after the 
first morning meal. On the third and following 
days add to the salad and millet seed a meal of 
boiled rice tailings and a small feed of meat. At 
the end of a week the chickens will be ready for 
table-scraps and barley meal and maize meal mixed 
with warm skimmed milk. Let them also have 
once a day a feed of rice boiled in skimmed milk. 
At the end of a fortnight, wheat, buckwheat, or 
crushed maize for a last meal. ‘With dry sand 
underfoot, cleanliness, sufficient warmth to run to 
when required during the day, as well as at night, 
added to pure air in plentiful supply, mortality will 
be unknown in the chicken-yard, barring accidents !’ 

As to breeds of poultry, it is pointed out in 


this report that no particular breed of fowls can 


be recommended for egg-laying and table qualities 
combined. It is therefore suggested that two 
distinct breeds should be reared. The Italian fowl 
known as the Leghorn is recommended as a pro- 
lific layer, but in this country the Leghorns have 
so deteriorated through injudicious crossing that 
it is best to get some direct from Lombardy or 
Tuscany, as the Belgian farmers are in the habit 
of doing. For table fowls nothing can beat our own 
native dorking, the old English game fowl, and 
the Langshan—the last named being the most 
profitable, for it is a good layer as well. As the 
result of experiments with brown Leghorns at an 
experiment station in Utah, it has been proved that 
the number of eggs laid in the course of a year 
was higher when the fowls were allowed exercise. 

The whole of Mr Gurney’s remarks might be 
gathered under the one word simplicity, as a text. 
He advises beginners to have nothing to do with 
expensive and elaborate appliances ; to avoid patent 
foods and advertised nostrums of all kinds. He 
appeals to all poultry-rearers who value the teach- 
ings of nature not to mongrelise and ruin the quali- 
ties of their poultry by constant crossing, but to 
keep the breeds pure, improve them by proper selec- 
tion, feeding, and care, and to steer clear of the 
dangers and temptations of the fancy poultry shows. 

Lastly, artificial incubation is recommended as 
an important factor.in rearing fowls for market. 
And although there are many excellent incubators 
to be purchased, Consul Gurney advises every 
rearer to build his own, and, what is more, most 
kindly offers to put correspondents in the way of 
doing so ‘on the plan of a poultry-rearer near 
Cherbourg.’ He then cites the cases of two 
poultry-keepers, one of whom started with a 
large number of high-priced fowls, expensive in- 
cubators, &c., and ignominiously failed ; while the 
other, with home-made appliances, has gradually 
built up a successful business which has now 
assumed large proportions. 


We fancy that we can read between .the lines 
here; at any rate we imagine that in the one 
case the necessary work devolved upon servants, 
while the more successful rearer did the work 
himself. As in most other things, individual 
attention to details at the outset lays the founda- 
tion of future success. 

According to Mr Gurney, poultry farming as an 
industrial undertaking cannot be profitable save 
under very exceptional circumstances which would 
tend to reduce the heavy expenditure entailed by 
rent, wages, and cost of food. But on the farm 
or on the cottager’s plot or labourer’s allotment 
it ought to be made to pay well if certain con- 
ditions be observed. First, the rearer must aim 
at the production of early spring and late autumn 
chickens and a supply of eggs in winter. In 
other words, he must do his best to send to 
market when the best prices for his wares can be 
obtained. Secondly, there must be dealers for 
the collection of eggs and poultry in the most 
convenient centres within easy reach of railway 
communication. Thirdly, the fattening of poul- 
try should be a separate industry. These are the 
main recommendations of one who has for years 
lived in a district which makes poultry and egg 
production a most prosperous business. 

It remains to be seen how far our own agri- 
culturists will be able to take advantage of these 
hints. The main difficulty seems to be facilities 
for access to markets where the products will 
find a ready sale. The various light railway 
schemes which are in progress will do much in 
this direction, and possibly in the near future we 
shall see motor-cars helping in the work. Such 
methods of feeding our trunk lines of railway 
should lead to the rapid diffusion of farm produce 
all over the land, and give us all that almost 
unknown delicacy—at least unknown to dwellers 
in towns—a really new-laid egg. Such eggs, 
each bearing a reliable ‘hall mark’ and the date 
of laying, would be purchased in preference to 
those of foreign extraction and uncertain age. 
Small farmers who are complaining that they can- 
not under present conditions make two ends meet 
would do well to turn their serious attention to 
poultry-rearing. As a rule fowls on a farm in 
this country are not cared for at all. They are 
left to pick up their living anyhow, they are of 
the most mongrel kind with regard to breed, and 
are regarded as being hardly worthy of attention, 
much less of study. Such uncared-for waifs 
cannot be expected to yield any contribution 
towards the rent, for they are good neither for 
laying eggs nor for the table. But by judicious 
selection of birds, by strict attention to food and 
cleanliness, by a share, in fact, of the care which 
is bestowed as a matter of course upon other 
descriptions of live-stock, domestic fowls can, in 
farmers’, cottagers’, or labourers’ hands, be made 
to yield a substantial addition to the annual 
income, 
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THE UNIQUE MRS SPINK. 


HE two-twenty-seven train from Water- 
loo (Saturdays only) deposited Mr 
Spink, who was looking very smart in 
a light-gray suit, a white waistcoat, 
and a straw hat, onthe platform 
of Teddington Station, in company 

with a portmanteau and an attractive - looking 

parcel from Fuller’s, the latter article designed as 

a propitiatory gift to his hostess. 

It was a hot June day; and, knowing that the 
Thorneycrofts’ Bungalow was some distance from 
the station, Albert had confidently expected to 
find some one awaiting his arrival. 

No one was in evidence, however ; so, followed 
by a porter bearing his traps, he proceeded to 
the station yard, with the intention of hiring a 
carriage to convey himself and his belongings 
to their destination. There, seated in an old- 
fashioned pony-phaeton, was the prettiest girl, as 
he instantly decided, he had ever seen. She wore 
a natty drab driving-coat with large pearl buttons, 
and a smart scarlet Tam-o’-Shanter was perched 
on her dark curls. 

On catching sight of Mr Spink her piquant 
face lighted up, and, waving her whip, she 
nodded and smiled as though welcoming an old 
acquaintance, 

‘Mr Spink, isn’t it? I am Lola Thorneycroft, 
Mrs Thorneycroft’s niece. Her groom is ill, and 
she could not come to meet you herself, but she 
thought you would not object to me.’ 

Object? Albert never felt so boyishly delighted 
in his life as, when seated by the side of this 
coquettish maiden, he bowled—a little slowly 
perhaps, for Mrs Thorneycroft’s basket-carriage 
was a trifle rickety, and her old pony more than 
a shade rheumatic—along the leafy lanes. 

Assuredly Mrs Thorneycroft was cunning, he 
thought. This girl was exactly the antithesis of 
the damsel he had so minutely pictured to her. 
Yet he could imagine no one more bewitching. 
Her conversation certainly revealed more of 
frivolity than depth ; but that, too, was charming. 
How absurd of him to say tall, fair, intellectual, 
when ten minutes of this tiny dark girl’s society 
had conclusively proved that he appreciated the 
direct opposite ! 

Long before they arrived at the Bungalow, 
Albert had surrendered his mature but still 
virgin heart. And when their hostess, on hearing 
the carriage drive up, ran round to the side gate 
to welcome her guest, he greeted her with a 
grateful smile and a warm pressure of the hand, 
wherewith he endeavoured to express his heart- 
felt thanks, 

‘Well,’ said Mrs Thorneycroft as, Lola having 
left them to take the trap round to the stables, 


they walked together down the long narrow path 
leading to where the river bordered the lawn, 
‘you are going to be very pleased with me, Albert. 
I have managed to secure precisely the girl you 
wish, and you are to have no rival till Monday.’ 

‘I can never repay your goodness,’ Albert 
responded, his voice husky with emotion. ‘I 
only hope’—— 

‘Hush !’ 

A turn in the path had brought them to an 
arbour cunningly placed at the water's edge. 
Inside it a slender young lady sat reading. Her 
abundant flaxen hair was brushed smoothly back 
from a sweet, thoughtful face, and pince-nez shaded 
her large, short-sighted gray eyes. 

‘Let me make two of my chosen friends known 
to each other,’ Mrs Thorneycroft said, introducing 
them with all empressement. ‘Amy dear, may I 
introduce Mr Albert Spink? You have heard 
me speak of him. And, Albert, this is Amy 
Tyrell.’ 

Mr Spink made the polite observations necessary, 
but his attention was elsewhere. And while, in 
company with his hostess and Miss Tyrell, he 
chatted and looked at the river, which was in its 
Saturday afternoon state of gaiety, he could not 
help casting stray glances round the end of the 
rustic summer-house in quest of his charioteer, 

‘Why, where has Lola got to?’ Mrs Thorney- 
croftrat length exclaimed. ‘And we will have 
some tea at once. You must be dreadfully thirsty, 
Albert, travelling from town in this heat.’ 

Even as she spoke a maid appeared with the 
tea-things, and at her heels came Lola. 

‘Tt was so hot, I waited to put on a cooler 
frock, she explained as she joined them. 

At the beginning of that week, had any one 
told Mr Spink that its close would witness him 
gazing with fervent admiration at a coquettish 
maiden with dark curly hair and a yellow muslin 
frock, he would without hesitation have given 
him the lie direct. Yet, truth to tell, when, with 
a swirl of lace petticoats, Lola had subsided into 
a chair, leaving her slender ankles and feet, 
encased in black silk open-work stockings and 
dainty slippers with scarlet heels, greatly in 
evidence, for the life of him Albert could not 
detach his attention from her charms. 

Miss Tyrell was disposed to be modestly reticent, 
but Mrs Thorneycroft, taking the conversational 
reins in hand, had cleverly guided them to con- 
genial subjects, and she was conversing of German 
literature to Albert’s deaf ears. 

The package from Fuller’s had followed the 
tea service; and Lola, with many exclamations of 
joy at the number and variety of its contents, 
was unpacking it hap-hazard on the grass. 
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‘Mr Spink, you are a dear, she interrupted Miss 
Tyrell’s measured eulogy on Goethe to remark. 
‘If I’d had any idea what lovely things you had 
concealed in that parcel I would have made love 
to you—yes, I would, Aunt Gertrude—nothing 
flabby either, but regular hot, impassioned love— 
when we were driving up together.’ 

‘Oh, you naughty child!’ expostulated Mrs 
Thorneycroft. ‘Mr Spink will be horrified if you 
are so silly.’ 

‘Put me out of my misery, Mr Spink,’ implored 
Lola, sinking on her knees before his white canvas 
shoes, and raising her hands in mock appeal. ‘Is 
it really too late? Will a lifetime of repentance 
not suffice to wipe away the bad opinion wrought 
by my foolish words, and induce you to reinstate 
me in your good graces and to buy me also 
sweets 

Day had waned. Dinner was a meal of the 
past; and after listening to a little Wagner 
music, interpreted with both skill and expres- 
sion by Miss Tyrell, the little party had strolled 
out on the starlit lawn. By dint of some 
subtle manceuvring, Mrs Thorneycroft succeeded 
in drawing Albert aside. 

‘Well?’ 

He answered the question her tone con- 
veyed. 

‘My dear friend, I can never thank you enough. 
She is perfect—simply and absolutely perfect.’ 

‘I knew you would say so. I was passing all 
the girls I knew in mental review, when she 
flashed upon me like a revelation. I felt certain 
that whenever you saw her you would recognise 
your ideal woman.’ ‘ 

‘She is so lovely, so piquant’—— 

‘Do you think so?’ There was a note of 
surprise in Mrs Thorneycroft’s voice. 

‘Ah yes! And her ways are so winsome, so 
unaffectedly gay.’ 

‘There is no doubt about her musical ability, 
is there?’ responded the puzzled lady, anxious 
to get on safer ground. ‘Don’t you think she 
played that Parsifal music perfectly ?’ 

*‘She—why, who?’ 

‘Albert, whom have you been talking about?’ 

*Miss Lola, of course.’ 

‘But it was Amy Tyrell I asked you specially 
to meet !’ 

*No one could look at another when she is 
here. She is’—— 

‘But you told me you wished your wife to be 
fair and tall, and intellectual and musical’—— 

‘Oh, forget all that folly. I had not met Lola 
then.’ 

‘But, Albert, Lola is married, 

‘Married!’ So great was Mr Spink’s stupe- 
faction that he could but echo her word 
vacantly. 

‘Yes, She married Charlie Thorneycrolt, 
Henry’s nephew—you remember him as a boy— 
last autumn. You seemed to be such good friends 


coming up in the phaeton that I suppose I 
forgot you were strangers, and did not introduce 
you.’ 

Poor Mr Spink! The opening chapter of his 
romance had ended abruptly. 


VI. 


ARLY next day Lola Thorneycroft left 
the Bungalow to fulfil sundry engage- 
ments in town; and after the with- 
drawal of her fascinating presence Mr 

Spink resolutely set himself to admire Miss Amy. 
The task proved easier than he had anticipated. 

She was gentle and gracious in manner, and 

though whoily lacking that witchery which in 

the lively Lola the bachelor had found enchant- 
ing, she had a sweet womanliness which speedily 
influenced the willing wooer. 

Mrs Thorneycroft, gratified at the turn things 
appeared to be taking, gave them ample oppor- 
tunity of becoming better acquainted, making a 
slight headache from which her husband was 
suffering her excuse for leaving them to enter- 
tain each other. 

So it came about that when, prior to seeking 
his chaste couch, Mr Spink took the flower from 
his coat and placed it tenderly in his pocket- 
book, the blossom he treasured was not the moss- 
rosebud wherewith in the morning Lola had deco- 
rated him, but the cluster of forget-me-nots which 
Amy Tyrell had at his request bestowed upon 
him that evening. 

On Monday the Bungalow was once more 
resigned to the temporary occupation of its care- 
taker, and the little company travelled back to 
town together. Before the final adieux were said 
the ladies had accepted Albert’s invitation to ‘do’ 
a theatre with him on the forthcoming Thursday, 
and Mrs Thorneycroft had secured the promise 
of both her guests to accept her hospitality for 
the following ‘week end,’ 

Probably it resulted from Mr Spink’s thoughts 
constantly straying to the gentle, gray-cyed 
girl; but when the time arrived for his return 
to Teddington he had almost succeeded in imagin- 
ing himself in love. 

To his delight, Miss Tyrell, who was looking 
sweeter than ever in a white frock, accepted his 
attentions gracefully; and Mr Spink was not 
experienced enough in affairs of the heart to note 
the entire absence of that self-consciousness so 
precious in the eyes of a more adroit lover, 

They were sitting close together in the arbour 
overlooking the river on Sunday evening. Amy 
had been dreamily quiescent all day, and Albert 
fondly flattered himself that he was advancing by 


strides in her affections. The moonlight cast a. 


romantic glamour over the beautiful scene. A 
skiff was slowly drifting down the river, some 
one in it singing a sad love-song to the harmony 
of a guitar. Mr Spink felt his heart throb under 
his piqué waistcoat, The sense that now was an 
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auspicious time to indicate the state of his feel- 
ings overcame his timidity. 

‘On such a night as this, he began, unwit- 
tingly plagiarising Shakespeare, ‘a man is apt to 
wish for the society of one to whom he can un- 
reservedly speak all that is in his heart.’ 

‘Ah, yes!’ 

‘When the surroundings are so beautiful one 
is apt to feel lonely, and to realise that if only 
some one were near to whom one was all in all, 
the earth would be transformed into Paradise.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Amy was listening to him intently, her eyes 
filled with sympathetic tears. 

‘But, Miss Tyrell, you are crying!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘Am I? I did not know. I think it must be 
because your words expressed my thouglits.’ 

Something in the veiled sadness of her tone 
made Albert feel as though some impenetrable 
barrier had arisen between them. 

Rising from his seat beside her, he leant against 
the side of the arbour and looked down at her. 

The lovely gray eyes, the tears trembling on 
their long lashes, were gazing wistfully across the 


water to where, from the boat moving slowly 
down-stream, came the tender, hackneyed refrain : 


Do you remember the time of the roses? 
Where in the old days we two used to meet? 


‘What grieves you? Won't you tell me?’ 
There was a note of concern in Albert’s voice— 
concern more for himself than her, had she but 
known it—which touched her, 

‘I shall tell you, Mr Spink. It will do me good 
to confide in you. There is somebody I love—have 
loved for years. He went abroad to try to make 
money, and riches have not come quickly. And 
sometimes I weary, and long for him to come 
back, so that I could tell him how gladly I would 
share a crust with him.’ 

‘Will you never marry any one else?’ 

‘Never!’ Amy answered decisively. 
cared for another man, and never shall,’ 

‘Next time we must both be certain of our 
premises, said Mrs Thorneyeroft when Albert 
confided in her that this affair also had ended 
in a cul-de-sac. ‘Last time you were mistaken ; 
this time it is I. Next time we must make sure! 
But the unique Mrs Spink is hard to seek !’ 


*I never 


THE COCOS ISLANDS. 


AR away in the eastern seas, some 
six hundred miles south-west of 
Java, and remote from the course 
of ships, rises ‘an island-speckled 
ring of coral, holding its own 
against the waves.’ The Cocos 
Islands, though discovered nearly three centuries 
ago, owe what fame they possess to Darwin’s 
treatise on coral-reef formations ; and though they 
were made known to a wider circle of readers by 
Mr Forbes in his popular Naturalist’s Wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago, it may safely be said 
that they were scarcely known to the general 
public until they emerged quite recently into the 
half-light of a parliamentary blue-book, From 
that half-light it is the design of the present article 
to bring them into a broader day ; for their interest 
is remarkable and uncommon. In their history 
may be seen the colonising and governing instincts 
of the greatest colonising and’ governing race the 
world has yet known, exercised on a small scale, it 
is true, but undisturbed by the so-called ‘imperial 
idea’ or by the cruder forms of self-seeking and 
the auri sacra fames. And they have, too, that 
interest for their own sakes which everything that 
is picturesque possesses—in their flora, the coco- 
nuts that shrink and wither in the light of the 
full moon, and the strange and not even indigenous 
species of plants wafted to their shores by ocean 
streams from far Australia; in their animal life, 
the brilliant fish, the queer land-crabs that plough 
up the soil with pincers strong enough to break 


a man’s arm, and the pretty white tern that nests 
on the bare leaf of the coco-palm and deposits its 
egg in the angle of the leaf and the trunk, watching 
times and seasons so carefully that if the leaf fade 
and drop in the afternoon the young bird is sure 
to have been hatched in the morning! The con- 
figuration of the islands themselves is notable. Mr 
Spicer, a naturalist who was there some years ago, 
thus describes it: ‘They form a roughly-broken 
circle nearly approaching the horseshoe shape 
common to coral atolls. The islands are of vary- 
ing size, some being from one to seven miles in 
length, and others a few hundred yards; while the 
smallest are simply mounds of coral sand crowned 
by a few coco-nut palms, ... The appearance of 
the exterior and of the interior of the islands is 
strikingly different. Towards the ocean the heavy 
surf breaks over the jagged rocks and washes large 
pieces ashore. The interior shores are quietly 
washed by a clear-green, shallow sea, and the smooth 
sandy beach forms a pleasant contrast to the green 
vegetation above it. The circle of the islands bounds 
a lagoon for the most part of very shallow water, 
with pits of varying depth. ... The resemblance 
of the whole to a giant crater is very striking.’ In 
such surroundings have the family of J. Clunies- 
Ross, the ‘king of the Cocos Islands,’ made their 
home for seventy years. 

The Cocos Keeling Islands were discovered in 
1609 by the ‘right worthy William Keeling, Esquire, 
Groom of the Chamber to our Sovereign Lord King 
James, General for the Hon. East India Adventurers, 
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where he was thrice by them employed ;’ so runs 
his epitaph in Carisbrooke Church : 
A merchant fortunate, a captain bould, 
A courtier gracious. 

Keeling’s was one of those adventurous careers in 
which the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
so rich. It was on his second voyage, and probably 
on his way home, that he hit upon this little group 
of coral reefs. He had sailed from England in 1607, 
calling at Sierra Leone to act (according to a possibly 
unauthentic document) Hamlet on 5th and 31st 
Sept. (sic), and Richard II. on 30th Sept., arrived 
at Bantam in 1608, and was back again in England 
in 1610. After a third voyage in 1615 (on which 
he was not allowed to take his wife, but received in 
her stead two hundred pounds compensation), he 
was made Captain of Cowes Castle in 1618, and died 
there in 1619 at the early age of forty-two. ‘ Faith’— 
says his loving and sorrowful wife, Anne Keeling— 

Faith served for sails, the sacred word for card, 

Hope was his anchor, glorie his reward ; 

And thus with gales of grace, by happy venter, 

Through straits of death, heaven’s harbour he did enter. 

The history of the islands for the next two 
centuries is a blank. In 1825, however, they were 
rediscovered by J. Clunies-Ross, the grandfather of 
the present proprietor, who was so pleased with 
them that he returned to his native Scotland to try 
to persuade his friends and relations to come and 
colonise them. He was successful in his efforts ; 
but when he arrived at Cocos, in 1827, he found 
that he had been anticipated. One Alexander Hare 
(so the story was told to the government inspecting 
officer in 1885 by Neh Basir, the oldest inhabitant, 
then in his eightieth year), an adventurer of more 
than doubtful character who had been wandering 
about the archipelago for many years, was on his 
way back from a voyage to the Cape in a vessel 
commanded, oddly enough, by Ross’s own brother, 
when he too hit upon the islands, and determined 
to stay there with his followers and harem. The 
two parties lived side by side for some years on 
the worst of terms; for Ross and his people were 
law-abiding, hard-working Scotsmen, and Hare was 
a semi-orientalised idler, who posed as king and 
kept a mock royal court. Moreover, the two had 
opposite political tendencies—the former appealing 
to Great Britain, the latter to the Netherlands, for 
annexation. But the struggle for existence was, 
as usual, finally decided in favour of the fittest : 
Hare’s followers—Neh Basir was the foremost of 
them—deserted him, and he himself eventually left 
and went to Singapore, where he died a few years 
later. Thus Ross, with his wife and six children, 
and twelve Englishmen, were left in sole possession. 

But the first years of the Ross administration were 
not very happy. Nor is this altogether surprising. 
To begin with, Cocos in a state of nature was not 
a very habitable spot. Its flora consisted almost 
solely of the tree from which it takes its name, 
and the fauna entirely of fish and sea-birds : every- 
thing else had to be imported. To make it habit- 


able labour was necessary ; but that was te be had 
only in the form of Javanese convicts or persons 
who had made the neighbouring Dutch colonies too 
hot to hold them. Crime of all kinds was rife— 
incendiarism especially a constant danger in a place 
where all the buildings were made of the highly- 
inflammable material supplied by the coco-palm. 
Even Mr George Ross, the present proprietor (a 
man of sixty), says that in his earlier days ‘he 
lived with his life in his hand; and though dis- 
daining to have watchmen or guards, lest such 
protection should be ascribed to fear, he was him- 
self ever on the alert, and compelled to sleep in 
short snatches only.’ As it was, an attempt was 
made to kill him in his bed. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the account of the conditions of ex- 
istence in Cocos which Darwin gives in his Journal 
of Researches (April 1836) is not very cheerful. 

Nevertheless the family held their own without 
the help of police, and gradually succeeded in 
getting rid of the criminal class and obtaining a 
better type of Malay coolie. In 1854, on the death 
of Ross the elder, his son, Mr J. G. Ross, assumed 
charge, and in 1857 occurred an important event 
in the external history of the islands, It has been 
mentioned above that overtures had previously 
been made to both British and Dutch Governments 
for annexation ; but neither had responded. Cocos 
vessels trading with Batavia, however, flew the 
Dutch flag, and Mr J. G. Ross was a naturalised 
Netherlands subject. But the Dutch flag is said 
never to have been hoisted on the islands them- 
selves ; and in 1857 their fate was finally settled by 
the arrival of H.M.S. Juno with Captain Fremantle, 
who formally took possession of the group in the 
name of the British Government, Mr Ross being 
appointed Superintendent. According to Forbes 
this was a mistake; Captain Fremantle thought 
he was annexing one of the Andaman Islands of 
the same name. However that may be, and the 
Colonial Office not unnaturally do not throw any 
light on the point, the British flag was saluted 
there soon after by a Russian man-of-war, and has 
continued to fly ever since, except when cyclones 
have blown the flagstaff down. For in 1862 a 
cyclone raged over the islands, undoing the work of 
many years, and making it necessary for Mr George 
Ross, the superintendent, who was then studying 
engineering at Glasgow, to return hastily to help 
his father in the management, to which he himself 
succeeded at the age of thirty in 1871. He has been 
in London this year, having made the journey 
thither in his own private steam-yaclit. 

Under his superintendence an era of prosperity 
seemed to be dawning for the settlement. But once 
more the malignity of nature had to be reckoned 
with. Between the 25th and 29th January 1876 
the islands were again visited by a terrible storm, 
of which a vivid account is given by Forbes, who 
saw many traces of it even at the end of 1878 
Nearly all the trees were destroyed, and every 
building above a foot high was levelled to the 
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ground. But the most curious phenomenon atten- 
daut on the storm was the sudden rising of a 
spring of dark and putrid-smelling water beneath 
the lagoon on the eastern side, which, within 
twenty-four hours, poisoned every fish, coral, and 
mollusc in that part of the water. ‘So great,’ 
says Forbes, ‘was the number of fish thrown on 
the beach that it took three weeks of hard work 
to bury them.’ This phenomenon was repeated in 
similar circumstances—Mr Ross reckons on one 
cyclone every ten years—in the early part of 1896 ; 
and Mr Keyser, who was there in June of that 
year, says that they could still see patches of 
white water thick with decaying fish. 

With the indomitable perseverance which he has 
shown in the face of all adversity—whether nature 
destroyed his produce, or pirates captured his 
vessels, or his business agents failed—Mr Ross set 
to work to repair the harm done in 1876, and in 
the ten following years great progress was made 
in the material prosperity of the islands. 

It was in 1885 that they received the first of the 
annual visits of inspection by government officers, 
which have been carried on up to the present date, 
and the record of which is contained in the above- 
mentioned blue-book. Things had indeed changed 
since Darwin’s days. Instead of chain-gang men 
from Java, Mr Birch found a thriving, if not 
altogether homogeneous, population of five hundred 
and sixteen souls (not including the nine members 
of the Ross family), which has increased steadily to 
five hundred and ninety-four last year. The bulk 
of it is Cocos-born, but about one-third consists of 
Bantamese coolies imported under agreement, and 
anxious to return to Java as soon as they have 
saved enough money to make it worth their while. 
Between these two sections there is a cleft, for the 
Cocos-born Malay looks down upon his Bantamese 
brother as an inferior animal. Not altogether un- 
naturally ; for, though the coolie is a great improve- 
ment on the Malay of the Straits—Mr Ross, for 
example, has taught him a certain measure of 
cleanliness, and compels him to ventilate his house 
—he is still very far below the social level of the 
Cocos Islander, whose house is scrubbed, and his 
clothes washed, starched, and ironed every Saturday ; 
who sits on a chair instead of cross-legged on the 
ground, and eats with a knife and fork instead of 
with his fingers, Not only is his house clean, but 
he adorns it with pictures from Vanity Fair, and 
his womankind (who no longer veil their faces) 
have learnt from Mrs Ross the thousand little 
domestic daintinesses which go to make up the art 
of living. The superiority of the women is, indeed, 
‘a very marked and peculiar characteristic of a 
society which, in its religious observances, is still 
Mohammedan. The letter of the Mohammedan 
marriage law remains, but Mr Ross’s influence has 
succeeded in destroying its spirit. ‘Polygamy,’ 
writes Mr Clifford, ‘is unknown on the island, at 
any rate among the Cocos-born Malays, and public 
opinion on the subject is sufficiently strong to 


induce any Bantamese who has more than one 
wife to dispense with this superfluity.’ Similarly,. 
divorce is scarcely ever heard of, and only per- 
missible in a case of proved adultery. The woman 
is thus given a status such as she has in very few 
other Mohammedan countries, and she avails herself 
of it to the full. If it does not suit her to give 
her husband a meal, she sends him off to dine with 
a neighbour, and the neighbour who would refuse 
to entertain him ‘would thereby incur popular 
displeasure, and be boycotted by all for several 
days.’ As for the husband, he dare not resist, for 
there is scarcely a man who can be said to be head 
of his own household. Mr Ross ascribes this to 
the fact that he has abolished wife-beating, which 
was the usual practice when he first succeeded to 
the charge of the island; but it is more probably 
due to the whole set of circumstances alluded to. 
And it has its unbeautiful side; for the Cocos 
mother neglects her children shamefully, with the 
result that infant. mortality is so high and is 
attended by such remarkable features as to suggest 
to one inspecting officer that there may be some- 
thing worse than mere neglect behind it. It is 
devoutly to be hoped that this suspicion is un- 
grounded, for one of Mr Ross’s most splendid 
achievements is that, without police and without 
written law, he has kept the island absolutely 
free from crime for fifteen years. 

It is noteworthy that among the means by which 
this extraordinary result has been attained educa- 
tion is not included. An admirable practical educa- 
tion, indeed, the islanders have always received. A 
practical man himself, Mr Ross has insisted on alb 
the boys passing through the workshops, and he- 
and his men build their own ships (a home-made. 
schooner of theirs was classed Al at Lloyd’s for- 
eighteen years), build their own piers, and lay 
down their own steel tram-lines. ‘Every man om 
the island) it is said, ‘is a good carpenter and 
blacksmith, and all know how to make use of 
drawings, plans, and scales. But in literary 
education the islands, at all events till quite 
recent times, have been lacking,’ 

The true explanation of the innocence of our 
islanders is as curious as it is suggestive. It lies. 
in a subordination of the acquisitive instincts of 
human nature so abnormal as to seem almost un- 
natural to those in whom excessive competition. 
and the unconscionable struggle for existence have- 
overstimulated them. This is partly due to the 
circumstances of the island, partly to Mr Ross’s. 
careful calculation. In the first place, every man 
has practically everything that he wants given to. 
him. When he marries he receives a plot of three- 
acres of land and building material for his house ; 
he may fish where and when he pleases (and fish 
is the staple food), and pick coco-nuts for himself 
at any time between noon on Saturday and sun- 
set on Sunday. And, in the second place, there is. 
no metallic currency in the island. It was found 
necessary to exclude it in 1837—in the old days of 
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convict labour; and Mr Ross has strongly and 
successfully resisted the suggestions of some of the 
inspecting officers who would have reintroduced 
it. ‘I feel certain, he writes, ‘should metallic 
currency be introduced, the peace and content of 
the people at present in these islands would be a 
thing of the past; in its place gambling, stealing, 
and other crimes would follow.’ The monetary 
system consists of parchment notes, registered with 
the value and the owner’s name in such a way as 
to make theft almost impossible. These notes are 
cashed either by Mr Ross or by his agents in Java 
if any of the inhabitants wish to leave the island. 

What will be the future of this little com- 
munity? ‘The health of the island is good. That 
mysterious and deadly illness beri-beri, which was a 
scourge up to 1888, has disappeared ; and now, ex- 
cept when some stray ship brings influenza, or the 
wind blows fevers across from Java, illness is rare. 
The very high infant mortality has been mentioned 
above. It has been suggested that the lack of 
milk—for there are no cows—and milk-producing 
diet has something to do with it, while others have 
hinted at a possible deterioration of the race from 
too close intermarriage. At all events at present it 
shows no signs of dying out, and the physique of 
the people is well spoken of. But in every other 
respect than that of vitality, the settlement appears 
to be entirely dependent on Mr Ross. Not only 
do they respect and love him as the father of his 
people, who has studiously endeavoured to break 
down all barriers between himself and them, but 
with that inertia which is the unfavourable side 
of the lack of acquisitiveness, they prefer to take 
what he gives and to have things managed for 
them rather than do anything for themselves. The 
question therefore is, How long will the Ross family 
be able to maintain their present position? So far 
as that position is based upon difference of race, 


not, perhaps, for very long. Most of the brothers 
and sons have married Cocos-born wives, and of 
the thirteen female members of the family only 
four can even speak English. But ultimately the 
question is one of finances, and the financial situation 
does not seem to the outsider very promising. The 
imports of the island are necessarily many—rice, 
flour, sugar, tea, and tobacco are the chief—and it 
has only one export, copra, a preparation of coco- 
nut, in which a considerable trade is done with this 
country and the Continent; for the Cocos Island 
product fetches a higher price than that from any 
other part of the world, and brings in on an 
average about £10,000 per annum. Nor have the 
islands many other resources. Something may be 
done with béche-de-mer ; but the labour is wanting 
to work it. And the little colony at Christmas 
Island (see Journal, January 28, p. 144—for Cocos 
is itself a mother-country) may eventually, with 
coffee plantations and guano, contribute something 
to the common stock. But there is at all events 
the possibility that the next generation, or the next 
but one, may not find it worth while to keep the 
business going; and, whatever steps the Colonial 
Office might then take, a relapse into barbarism 
would be almost inevitable. 

These things, however, lie on the knees of 
the gods; and at present we may be content to 
echo the personal admiration for Mr Ross expressed 
by the British Resident at Pahang after his visit to 
Cocos in 1894: ‘The work he is doing is a good 
work, and it is done in a manner that few could 
emulate ; and to one who, like myself, has himself 
lived among and attempted to manage Malays for 
a considerable time, the methods which Mr Ross 
adopts in the management of his island, and the 
results thereby attained, were at once the most 
interesting and the most instructive thing to be 
witnessed in this interesting and curious place.’ 


MAJOR MARR’S YARN. 


SOLITUDE AND SNAKES. 


SaeO, boys,’ said Major Marr, ‘you may 

J} haver about solitude in big cities, 
and drivel about being alone in 
crowds; but that’s because you 
don’t know any better. For real, 
downright, God-forsaken solitude, 
there’s nothing on earth can compare to the prairie. 
Once, boys, if you’d like to hear this yarn—once 
I was down on my luck, so low down that I was 
glad to take the offer of the N.W.Y. Railroad of a 
situation as telegraphist at the Tombstone Depdt. 
‘They only offered it me because they could get 
nobody else to take it. Along the line it was 
hundred miles from the next human dwelling- 
house, and the only reason for its existence was 
the Morgan gold-mine, seven miles behind it. I 
was glad of the offer when I boarded the train ; 


~ pi 


but when I got to the place—ugh! but I could 
hardly nerve myself to get off. It was just a little 
tin matchbox of a hut up against the side of a 
big hill. Not another house or human being was 
to be seen. 

‘“Here’s your sticks and grub,” said the con- 
ductor, with a grin, as I stood paralysed on the 
platform. “You’ll not be so lonely after all, mate ; 
so cheer up. There’s four trains pass during the 


day and night; and, if you want anything, just 


wire to the man at Wigmouth, and we’ll bring 
it along. Ta-ta.” 

‘And the train moved off and left me to my 
misery. I tell you, boys, the first month I spent 
there nigh drove me mad; and then, curiously 
enough, I got to like the place. 

‘The man at Wigmouth and I used to tell each 
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other yarns and jokes along the wire, and gener- 
ally every day he made up a packet of newspapers 
and gave it to the conductor to fling out to me; 
and after I had read them we used to discuss and 
argue about politics. There was nothing to do 
at the depdt six days out of seven, except once in 
a while switch one train off to let another train 
by, for it was a single line. Once a week a box 
of gold-dust would be brought down from the 
mine, and I would wire for the train to stop and 
pick it up. My only other traffic was from a 
curious sort of cuss called “Snake” Rome. Some 
learned professor in New York paid him for col- 
lecting snakes, and every now and then he used 
to leave a box with me for despatch. 

«“ Ain’t you afraid to tackle them kind of beasts?” 
I said to him one day, but he just laughed. 

‘“«There’s no harm in them when you know 
them,” he says. 

‘“Ay; but,” I says, “when a man gets to 
know them he generally dies soon after. It'll be 
a pesky long time afore I try to make their 
intimate acquaintance.” 

‘I tell you, boys, you get that sick to talk and 
hear another man talk in these districts that 
you’d speak to anybody. 

‘Well, on the day that I was about to tell you 
of, I was just cleaning up the place, and had swept 
out the strong-room. By the way, boys, don’t 
go away with the idea that this strong-room was 
a safe or anything like that, for it wasn’t. The 
hut was built against the side of a steep hill, and 
it consisted of one room, which was dining-room, 
bedroom, and office to me, At the end of this 
room was a door leading into a little cave that had 
been dug out into the side of the cliff, and that 
was the strong-room. How much real strength 
there was in it you can guess. 

‘Well, I had just been cleaning up, when “Snake” 
Rome came in with a box over his shoulder, and 
he dabbed it down. Then he mopped himself 
with his handkerchief. 

‘“ By James! that was a heavy tott, you bet,” he 
said. 

‘“ Snakes?” I asked, with a look of disgust at 
the box, 

*“ You bet,” he said. “The best haul ever I 
made, I say, Marr, that box is just jammed full 
of them—fine big rattlers all of them. I bet 
there’ll be nearly a hundred of them there.” 

‘“ Well, every man to his taste,” I said. “But 
I bet I would see them farther afore I would 
touch ’em.” 

‘He laughed at me and my fear; then he said, 
“Say, Marr, have you seen those tough-looking 
chaps hanging about here?” 

**No,” I said. “How that?” 

*“Oh, I don’t suppose it matters much,” he said. 
“But I noticed them as I was coming along, and 
they seemed to ‘be watching this place. Tough- 
looking chaps they were, too.” 

‘“Some tramps that are waiting to board the 


train probably,” I said. 
good time, anyhow.” 

‘“ Well, so long, Marr. You'll get my box off 
first chance.” 

‘“ All right, I will. So long.” And “Snake” 
Rome sauntered away. By-and-by up came some 
men with a box of dust from the mine in an 
awful hurry. 

‘“Say, Marr, there’s to be a dog-fight at the 
mine. Are you coming up?” 

‘“«Wish I could; but I can’t now,” I said, 
pointing to the box. 

*“So long, then,” they said as they coke off 
again. 

‘I hauled the box into the strong-room, and 
then somehow what “Snake” Rome had said about 
the tough-looking chaps came back into my mind, 
and I got mighty nervous all of a sudden, I felt 
somebody was near me, and, turning suddenly, 1 
saw a tramp looking in at the door. 

‘“What do you want?” I cried angrily ; for 
he had given me a start. 

‘“Say, mister, whén’s the first train west?” he 
says. 

‘ At ten o'clock to-night,” I answered ; and then 
I could have bitten my tongue out for telling him, 
for that was the train the gold was to go by. 

«“Thank’ee, mister,” he said civilly enough, and 
then he went away. 

‘I cursed myself for a nervous fool; but I 
could not get rid of the sight of the man’s face, 
and I suddenly made up my mind that I would 
leave the box of dust lying carelessly about in the 
office and put the box of snakes in the strong- 
room. They were both about the same size; but 
the gold-box was heavier than the other. 

‘By the time I had got dinner past, the day 
was getting into dusk, and I sat down by the 
telegraph instrument to have a talk with my 
partner. I was just getting interested, when the 
door of my office was flung open and three masked 
men stood in the entry, pointing their pistols at 
me. Now, boys, as some of you know, I have a 
little nerve, so I let on not to see them, but 
worked away at the telegraph, sending this mes- 
sage along ™ wire; “Held up. Send help 
quick !” 

‘“ Hands up, there,” said one of the men to 
me; and I meekly obeyed. 

‘“ Now, mister, where is the gold?” said one of 
the men. 

‘“T’m not going to tell,” I answered. “You 
got the draw on me, and I’m not fool enough 
not to know it; but if you want the gold, 
youll just have to find it out yourself.” 

‘“None of your cheek,” said one of the men. 
“Here, help me to tie him up,” 

‘““Get the key of the room out of his pocket,” 
said one of the others; and, having tied me up, 
they took the key and unlocked the door. It was 
dark by this time, and one of the men cried to 
the others to bring the box out into the office. 


“They ‘ll have to wait a 
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‘“We’ll unpack it here,” he said, shutting and 
locking the outer door of the hut. “As for you, 
mister, you move yourself into the other room.” 

‘By James! I was glad of the chance, and 
went, Then, as full of glee as schoolboys, they pro- 
duced a number of small sacks in order to divide 
up the dust into convenient quantities, With 
poker and hammer they tore off the lid of the 
box——_ And then there was a wild yell, for 
about fifty ugly snake-heads appeared standing 
straight out of the box, and about the same 
number of rattles went off. I tell you, boys, the 
din was something awful. With one jump the 
men sprang for the door, but they had locked 
it, and in their terror could not take time to 
turn the key. The snakes were flowing out of 
the box quickly, and they were in a rare temper. 
Then, with a wild ery, the three men sprang 
past them into the strong-room, and slammed the 
door after them. 

*“Lord help us!” cried one of them. “ What 
a fright I got! Where are you going, Bob?” he 
added, as one of his companions left his side at 
the door. The room was dark now, for they had 
left the lamp in the other room. 

‘“T’m going to wring that chap’s neck,” said 
Bob viciously, moving towards me. 

*“No, I guess you’re not,” I said. “If you 
come a step nearer me I'll fire. I’ve got my 
hands unloosed now, and I’m ready with my 
gun.” This was a lie, but a pretty needful one 
for a lie. 

‘“Let him alone, Bob,” said his companion. 
“What do you want with him, anyhow?” 

‘“What did he tell us the gold was there for, 
then ?” 

*“T didn’t tell you the gold was there,” I 
retorted. 

‘“ Where is it, then?” he asked angrily. 

*“In the office,” I said. “You can get it 
there, if you want it.” 

‘“Among these rattlesnakes,” he cried. “No 
thank’ee.” 

‘“For about an hour they argued among 
themselves what they should do, and once or 
twice they opened the door to make a rush for 
the other one and escape, but the floor of the 
office seemed to be carpeted with snakes now. 

‘“By heavens! I'll not risk it,” said Bob, 
shutting to the door again. 

‘At last the longed-for whistle came to my 
ears, and I knew that I would not be a prisoner 
much longer. It startled the three tramps into 
action again, and Bob opened the door and ran 
with the key in his hand across to the outer 
one. He was in a deadly funk, and though he 
tried to nerve himself, he could not keep his hand 
from shaking. After about half a minute his 
courage fled, and he jumped back into the room, 
and again the door was shut. 

‘The roar and rattle of the engine was 
plainly to be heard now, and by-and-by it drew 


up, and we heard the noise of many feet on the 
platform. They came up to the door of the 
office and tried it. 

‘“ Hey, Marr! let us in, man,” they cried. 

*“Look out,” I cried. “The room is full of 
rattlesnakes.” 

What?” 

‘“ Rattlesnakes,” I repeated. 

‘“And what about the toughs that held you 
up?” 

‘“They’re in here,” I cried. “I’m covering 
them with a pistol.” 

‘“Good man,” they answered. “But how are 
we to get to you? Are there many rattlesnakes ? 
How on earth did they get there? You’re not 
trying a game on us, are you?” 

‘“ No,” I answered. “And there’s about a 
hundred snakes; and the safest plan for you is 
to dig us out. Get up on the roof and make a 
hole in at the side.” 

‘“All right, Marr,” they cried. “We'll be 
with you in a jiffy.” They went back to the 
train and brought out what tools they could find, 
and soon had made a hole big enough for us to 
creep through. I made the three fellows go first, 
and then I asked one of the train men to come 
down and unloose me. 

‘“But you said you were covering them with 
a pistol?” he said in astonishment. 

“*Have you never told a lie in your life 
before?” I asked as I got on the roof. 

‘The three men were carried away to jail in the 
train, and I slept that night at the mines; nor 
would I go back to the office till “Snake” Rome 
had captured every one of these serpents. I dis- 
liked but I did not hate them, for they had 
done me a very good turn, The mine and the 
railway company came down handsome for what 
they called my courage, and I soon left Tomb- 
stone, for I had had quite enough of solitude to 
last me my lifetime. No, boys; it may be philo- 
sophical to talk of solitude in a crowded city ; 
but if you want to sample the real brand, you 
just take a situation at a place like Tombstone.’ 


IN FEBRUARY. 


To-pay I saw a single snowdrop peep 

Upon the world—frail, pale, yet venturesome— 
As I have seen a little damsel come 
Confidingly, despite frowns that would keep 

A woman far away. From winter sleep — 
While mavises were yet morosely dumb, 

And hungry sparrows wrangled o’er a crumb— 
This fragile flower arose for faith to reap. 


It may be that our land is gaunt and gray, 

And still half-friendly toward frost and snow ; 

It may be that the sun has gone astray 

In this veiled town. But now we surely know, 

As love knows love, that Spring is on her way, 

That Winter soon must break his heart and go. 
J. J, 
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